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WOULD BE SAD MISTAKE 


No. 7 
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By John P. Frey, Secretary, Metal Trades Department, American Federation of Labor. 


Senator Brookhart last month introduced a bill 
which called for an appropriation of $50,000,000 to 
relieve unemployment. As there are at least 
3,000,000 unemployed, this would provide an aver- 
age individual relief as a little less than $17.00. 

Seventeen dollars is not a large sum, but it 
would help out for a time in the average work- 
man’s family. It would be better than nothing, 
but for men who have been out of work two or 
three months and have no prospect of securing 
employment in the near future, it would not ma- 
terially relieve their situation. 

Fifty million dollars seems to be a large sum, 
but when 3,000,000 or more are idle it throws a 
strong light on the immensity of the problem 
caused by unemployment. 

It is probably well within the mark to assume 
that for the last three months there has been an 
average of 3,000,000 unemployed. If the govern- 
ment was to give each of those out of work $10.00 
a week during this period, the relief would have 
cost the United States Treasury $390,000,000. 

Unquestionably this would have been of real 
assistance to those out of work, but the disburse- 
ment of this huge sum would have had no effect 
on the cause of unemployment. 

The collapse of the stock market last fall, the 
long delay in enacting tariff legislation by Con- 
gress, have been contributing factors, but the basic 
reason for the present unemployment is economic 
rather than speculation or tariff legislation. 

Unemployment has been more or less world 
wide. The World War, the huge national indebted- 
ness which this caused, helped to create unem- 
ployment in European countries. The loss of coal, 
steel and textile trade have been prominent factors 
in Great Britain. 

National debts, high rates of taxation, the loss 
of foreign trade, have all played their part in 
creating industrial idleness in Europe, but these 
causes have had but a minor influence in the 
United States. 

It is true that we have a large national debt, 
and that taxes are higher than before the war, 
but since that catastrophe the United States has 
become the wealthiest nation in the world. Its 
export trade has increased, its industries have 
developed methods of producing wealth at an al- 
most magical speed. Yet, in our country the cause 
for unemployment is also an economic one, for the 
wealth produced has not been wisely or justly dis- 
tributed. 

The industrial depression had shown itself last 
year before the collapse of the stock market. It 
was one of the causes for that collapse. A section 
of the public had become gamblers in stocks. The 
corporations whose stock was being gambled in, 
began to accumulate manufactured goods in the 
late summer. In other words, they were manu- 
facturing more rapidly than they could find a 
market for their product. Among other things, 
this meant that their dividend earning capacity 
had been reduced. 

Those who study the volume of business being 
done by these corporations and who kept informed 
upon the business of the country, realized that 
business was slacking up, and it was ‘this knowl- 
edge plus the gambling in the stock market which 
led to the collapse. 

It had become evident during the late summer of 
1929, that industry was producing more rapidly 
than the people were able to consume, and that the 
nation’s export business could not find markets to 


dispose of the surplus of manufactured goods. 

It is not difficult to understand the why and 
wherefore of the depression. It is unnecessary to 
be an economist or a statistician. The situation was 
as simple as adding two and two. For some time 
the wages paid to those who produced in industry 
and commerce, had been insufficient to permit the 
people to consume the products of our industry. 

Purchasing Power Needed. 

There was but one thing which could have pre- 
vented the industrial and commercial defression, 
which began to show itself last year—an increase 
in the real wage, the purchasing power of dollars 
and cents. The few who secured control of so 
much of the wealth being produced, those who 
skimmed the cream and left what remained to the 
majority of the people, could not spend their 
money purchasing the products which keep the 
mass of wage earners employed. 

Diamond necklaces, expensive cars, rare objects 
of art, give some employment, but not enough to 
prove of material benefit in keeping hundreds of 
thousands employed. In this age it is the purchas- 
ing power of the mass of the people, rather than 
the spending ability of a few enormously wealthy 
which keeps the wheels of industry and commerce 
turning. 

The present period of unemployment will con- 
tinue until accumulated stocks of manufactured 
goods have been disposed of, for manufacturers 
cannot operate their plants unless they have a 
market for their product. 

There is nothing to be found in the economic 
condition of other countries, at the present time, 
which would lead to the hope that our foreign 
trade can be greatly increased. In fact, the pros- 
pects are that it will be more and more difficult to 
maintain our present volume of exports. 

The present depression in industry is not the 
first. We have passed through a number in the 
past, and in all probability the future will produce 
its quota. There will certainly be recurring de- 
pressions unless the wage earner’s real wage is ma- 
terially increased. 

In England the government has endeavored to 
meet the problem of industrial unemployment by 
paying benefits—a dole—to the idle. They have 
felt that this was better than establishing soup 
houses and lodging places for the unemployed at 
the government’s expense. 


The dole may have prevented extensive social 
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disturbances or a revolution in England, but it 
certainly has failed to solve the problem of unem- 
ployment, and has created a condition vitally in- 
jurious to the workers themselves. 

Fifty million dollars or $500,000,000 contributed 
by the United States Treasury for unemployment 
relief might temporarily keep two or three millions 
of wage earners’ homes from suffering and dire 
want, but it could not cure the cause of unem- 
ployment. A Federal effort of this kind would be 
little more than robbing Peter to pay Paul, taking 
the taxpayer’s money and dividing it among those 
in distress. : : 

The failure of employers to pay a sufficiently 
high wage, to divide a sufficient amount of the 
wealth created among the employees, has created 
a problem which must become more and more 
serious unless something is done to adjust the bal- 
ance in an equitable and soundly economic manner. 
If the owners of industry and commerce fail to pay 
a sufficient wage to provide the necessary purchas- 
ing power for the mass of the people, then from 


time to time the governments, state and National, 
‘will be forced to take some action leading to a 


more sound distribution of wealth being produced. 
England, for a number of years, has taken from 
the wealthy and from the wage earners employed 
as well, through taxation, and paid this out in a 
dole to those who are employed. 
Industry and commerce cannot afford to estab- 


_lish the principle of the dole in the United States. 


‘suming what our 


It is a serious reflection, however, upon the level- 
headed business sanity of our leaders in industry 
and commerce that a situation is permitted to exist 
which prevents the mass of the people from con- 
industrial establishments are 


capable of producing. 
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THE UNEMPLOYMENT CENSUS. 
Much depends on trade union members and 


other wage and salary workers in an event to take’ 


place on April 1. 

For years efforts to provide against unemploy- 
ment crises such as that of this winter have been 
hampered because no one knew the facts about 
unemployment. Now at last we are to have a cen- 
sus of unemployment covering the whole country. 
This census is to begin on April 1. 

“The labor movement was largely responsible 
for getting Congress to authorize this census. It 
is now the wage earner’s task to see that the ques- 
tions are answered correctly so that the census 
will give us the information we need. We can only 
do this by answering carefully ourselves and seeing 
that others know now,” says Mr. Green, President 
of the American Federation of Labor, in a letter 
to all central labor unions. His letter was as 
follows: 

Every wage earner should note the following 
facts: 

First: Be sure to state your trade and the kind 
of shop, factory or industry you work in, and be 
sure the enumerator gets them straight. Thus: 

Machinist, working in shipyard. 

Machinist, working in machine shop. 

Sheet metal worker, working in railroad repair 
shop. 

Loom fixer, working in cotton ‘iit: 

Weaver, working in carpet factory. 

Conductor, working for street railway. 

Conductor, working for Pullman Company. 

Carpenter, working in building industry. 

Carpenter, working on repair work in cotton 
mill. 

Teacher, working in public school. 

Salesman, working in grocery store. 

Laborer, working at odd jobs. 

Laborer, working in lumber mill. 
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Laborer, working in street repair. 


Second: The first unemployment question will be 
as follows: 
Were you at work yesterday? (Or, if yesterday 


was a holiday, the last working day before it).. 


Answer yes if you worked at all, even part time. 
Answer no if you were not at work, no matter 
whether it was sickness, bad weather, slack work 
or some other cause that kept you from working. 
Third: If you were not at work, the questions 
the enumerator will ask you are most important. 


Be sure he gets the answers exactly right. He will 


ask: 

1. Do you usually work for a living? 

Answer yes if you count on the income from 
your job for support. Answer no if you only work 
occasionally for pin money. 

2. Have you a job of any kind? 

Answer yes if you have a job you can go back to. 

Answer no if you cannot go back to the job you 
left. 

3. How many weeks have you been out of work? 
Count the number of weeks since you had a steady 
job. = 

4. Why were you not at work east 

Give the reason in detail: Laid off because of 
slack work, laid off because of new machinery, sick, 
sickness in family, job finished, strike, lockout, bad 
weather, vacation, stayed home for personal 
reasons, 

5. How many days did you work last week? 

If you worked part time, count the number of 
days you worked; if you found odd jobs and extra 
work, count the number of days you worked. 

6. Are you able to work? 

Answer yes if you are not sick or disabled. 

7. Are you looking for work? 

Answer yes if you want a job. 

Fourth: If you are going to be at work or away 
from home at any time on April first and the next 
few days after, be sure that someone at home 
knows exactly how to answer the questions. It 
will be best to write out the answers for them, 
giving 

1. Your trade. 

2. The industry you work in. 

3. If you were not at work: 

a. How long you have been out of work. 

b. The reason you were not at work. 

c. Whether you have a job to go back to. 

d. How many days you worked last week. 

e. Whether you are able to work and want 
work. 

f. Whether you lost a day’s pay yesterday 

by not working. 

g. How many days you work in a week 
when you are working full time. 

Enumerators cannot visit everyone on the first 
day of April, so your call may come any time 
within the next 30 days. 

Will you kindly see that this information is 
passed on to all trade unions in your city, and 
given as wide circulation as possible. Spread it 
among unorganized workers. 

The data gathered through this census will be 
the basis of study and policy making for the next 
ten years. To protect your own interests see to it 
that it is as accurate and complete as possible. No 
one can make it correct if the wage earners them- 
selves do not answer carefully and accurately. 

Yours fraternally, 

(Signed) WILLIAM GREEN, 

President, 

American Federation of Labor. 
——_pa____—__ bs 


CHAIN STORES TAXED 

The Kentucky Senate, by a vote of 27 to 11, 
passed a bill levying a graduated tax on the gross 
sales of retail stores. The bill, which has passed 
the House, is aimed at chain stores. A representa- 
tive of the chains said the bill could be evaded by 
chain companies incorporating each store separ- 
ately with the result that only the large depart- 
ment stores would be heavily taxed. 


The mistress of the household represents the 
“purchasing power.” She cannot go on a strike, 
but she can obviate the necessity of striking by 
demanding the union label. 
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BROTHERHOOD BANKING. 

“The passing of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers’ Bank of Cleveland through a merger 
marks the passing of the organization from bank- 
ing and brings it one step nearer to resumption of 
its old status of a labor organization doing a 
larger insurance business than many old line com- 
panies,” writes John J. Leary, Jr., in the New 
York World. 

“With it comes the report that Alvanley John- 
ston, the present grand chief of the organization, 
on whom has fallen most of the burden of straight- 
ening out the mess, will have a splendid report of 
progress to make to the convention which meets 
in Cleveland next June. 

“The one big problem left on the hands of the 
organization is the $16,000,000 development known 
as Venice on the West Coast of Florida. In time 
that will be a great property. Just now it is a white 
elephant with its ultimate disposition on the knees 
of the gods and the delegates to the next con- 
vention. 

“Meantime suits now pending may disclose tales 
of high finance that would make J. Rufus Walling- 
ford jealous and, unless the statute of limitations 
prevents, send some men to jail. 

“Persons most familiar with conditions in Flor- 
ida, while agreed that ten years hence Venice may 
be worth what it cost, cannot see the wisdom of 
dumping more millions into it, and advise that it be 
disposed of for whatever it may bring. That advice 
would probably appeal to business men, used to 
acknowledging errors and writing off losses. Un- 
fortunately, however, the rank and file of the en- 
gineers are not business men. Were they, there 
would be no Venice to dispose of.” 

ee 

The union label, shop card and working button 
are the hall-marks of union goods or service. 
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BY THE WAY. 

Much has appeared in print on railroad con- 
solidation. The plan of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for merging of the roads into 19 
large systems has been discussed at great length. 
Hundreds of thousands of words have been said 
on the subject. Very little attention has been given 
in all of the flood of discussion to the most impor- 
tant factor in the whole question of railroad con- 
solidation—the human factor. Consolidation is 
advocated and discussed as if it were solely a mat- 
ter of economy and efficiency. Hardly anything 
has been said, except by the labor press and labor 
men, about the fate of the workers in the proposed 
mergers. What will happen to the men displaced 
by mergers which bring the joint use of terminals 
and division points? What will happen to men 
displaced by mergers which combine two or more 
repair shops in one? These are questions that seem 
to be virtually ignored. Displacement of railroad 
workers by the use of larger and more efficient 
locomotives, drawing longer and heavier trains, is 
steadily going on. Consolidation, it appears, will 
but aggravate a situation already serious. In the 
face of this danger, railroad workers affected by 
consolidation plans,. will have to rely upon them- 
selves and their labor organizations. They can 
expect little help from employers and the general 
public. They will have to fight their. own battles 
and their past record is proof that they can be de- 
pended upon to give a good account of themselves. 
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communication. Theirs 
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realize the enormous im- 
portance that may lie 
behind any call, at any 
hour. 

Every telephone call 
that these young wo- 
men handle is a personal 
transaction with valued 
customers of this com- 


pany. 
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On Monday word was received that E. V. Staley 
had passed away on March 14th at the Union 
Printers Home. Mr. Staley, or “Gene” as he was 
known to practically the entire membership, was 
76 years of age and had been a member of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union for close to half 
a century, and a member of San Francisco Union 
for many years. Mr. Staley had been a resident at 
the Home for some months, and funeral services 
were held at the Home on Saturday, March 15th. 
Cremation took place in Denver, and the ashes 
were shipped to San Francisco, where they were 
interred. 

Following unanimous adoption in the Chronicle 
chapel the following was presented at the March 
meeting of the union by representatives of the 
Chronicle chapel and was by unanimous vote ap- 
proved: “Recommended that menfbers, where pos- 
sible, readjust their budgets to provide an occa- 
sional day’s work for substitute members.” 

The union at its March meeting adopted a new 
Section to be numbered Section 11, General Laws, 
reading as follows: “Members holding priority in 
offices under the jurisdiction of this Union may 
accept casual employment in another office, in 
cases of emergency, without forfeiting their pri- 
ority. An emergency shall be construed to be in 
effect when it has been found to be impossible to 
procure help from the Secretary’s chapel, or other 
sources, to take care of hurried calls for help and 
shall exist for not more than 24 hours. The chair- 
man of the chapel in which a member (who re- 
sponds to an emergency call) holds priority, or 
any member of the Executive Committee, shall be 
authorized to decide whether or not an emergency 
exists; and no member shall accept work under 
such emergency call without the sanction of one 
or more of these officers, under penalty of loss of 
his priority standing. And it shall be the duty of 
the official declaring that an emergency exists, and 
the member accepting work under the provisions of 
this section to, at the first opportunity, notify union 
headquarters, of such action. An emergency shall 
be construed to exist only if headquarters has been 
unable to furnish needed men, or the emergency 
arises after headquarters closes.’”’ * * * The adop- 
tion of this law will mean that the chairman of 
any office or member of the Executive Committee 
when requested to supply a man or men for 
emergency work may, after ascertaining that it 
has been impossible to communicate with the Sec- 
retary’s office, declare that an emergency exists. 
Under such conditions a substitute or substitutes 
holding priority in an office may accept the emerg- 
ency work in another office, and it shall be the 
duty of the person declaring an emergency to make 
known his action to headquarters at the first op- 
portunity, and the member accepting such work 
shall inform the foreman of the office wherein he 
works that he is there in response to an emergency 
call. Under the above section it will not be per- 
missible for a substitute holding priority in an 
office to apply for permission to work in another 
under the provisions of the section, as emergency 
calls can, of course, come only from the one de- 
siring to employ help in an emergency. 

The union at its March meeting endorsed the 
proposition emanating from St. Louis Typographi- 
cal Union providing that there be submitted to 
referendum a change in the International consti- 
tution increasing the salary of the International 
President, First Vice-President and Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Los Angeles Union by referendum vote on Wed- 
nesday, March 12, by a vote of 291 against to 113 


for declined to pay to the Southern California Ty- 
pographical Conference a per capita tax of 10c per 
month per member. 

Latest reports are that scale negotiations be- 
tween Chicago Typographical Union and the 
Newspaper Publishers remain deadlocked. Nego- 
tiations have been carried on since May, 1929. Al- 
though the five day week has been mentioned from 
time to time in the negotiations it has not been 
seriously considered nor has it become an issue at 
this time in Chicago. 

W. E. Pitschke requests that all those who have 
been members of the International Union for 35 
or more years forward their name, address, length 
of membership, where initiated and the name of 
the local with which they first affiliated. It is Mr. 
Pitschke’s belief that the formation of an “Old 
Timers Club” would meet with approval. Those 
who have been members of the International Ty- 
pographical Union for 35 years or more may for- 
ward the above information to Mr. W. E. Pitschke, 
care of the President of the Union, Room 604, 
16 First street. 


Schwabacher-Frey Notes—By “T.” 

Thinspace Ted Marston, m. o., reports that child 
raising is not without its vicissitudes. It seems that 
his son, aged one month, delights in reminding 
the whole household at the unholy hour of two 
a. m. that he craves attention—and how! Well, 
Ted, it is just one of those things. 

When you see Chairman Tommie Tommasini 
reading the paper during lunch hour, you just know 
he is reading the stock reports. Then he gives the 
paper to Walker and he does the same thing. Oh, 
well, what is life without its humorous side? 

Skipper Charlie Krieger is exceptionally busy at 
this time attending to his duties as Secretary- 
Treasurer of the San Francisco Printing House 
Craftsman’s Club. He states that he will be pleased 
to receive applications from prospective members. 
All communications should be addressed as fol- 
lows: Charles O. Krieger, 500 Third street, San 
Francisco. 

Captain Don Harford paid us a visit recently. 
His most recent connection in Sacramento termi- 
nated and he is again located in San Francisco, 
and reports that all is well. 

Ralph Thatcher has changed from the night side 
to the day, and is busy producing the heavy art 
work, as it were. 

J. B. Rice has felt us. 
him well. 

Be it known that Emil Buffico now drives a new 
Buick sedan. 

Thoughts while strolling through the composing 
room (with apologies to O. O. McIntyre): Telly 
Popkin’s expostulations—Swede Nelson’s wise 
cracks—Dave Felter’s fortune—the boy Sid’s ef- 
ficiency—Miss Keene’s commas—Thatcher’s smock 
—Symptoms of spring fever—Stone men and how 
they get that way—Rotten copy—The prevalence 
of green ties at this time—The innate stubbornness 
of inanimate things—How it pays to smile—Ap- 
prentices making good—The utter uselessness of 
empty gas cans—Visitors watching the printer men 
work—Where’s that other cap A?—Work, life’s 
solution. 

Next week in these notes there will be inaugu- 
rated a new feature. Each week someone in the 
chapel will be chosen as the object of a brief bi- 
ography—so have your dope straight because you 
may be interviewed next. 

Meanwhile you should be serene because to the 
census taker you are just one more. 


He is located and we wish 


Chronicle Chapel Notes—By C. C. 
German workmen were ordered by General Mo- 
tors officials to work at the same speed and the 
same hours as Americans in America for low Ger- 
man wages. Shop committeemen protested and 


were fired. Result, a riot. Quite a while ago owners 
of the smelter at Durango, Colo., had a big strike 
They put Ouray Indians to work 


on their hands. 


as strikebreakers. All right with them so long as 
they worked outdoors. But the order came to work 
inside. Old Chief Ouray went to inspect. He ran 
against the smelter fumes, saw how acids ate the 
clothes of the workers, then came out and asked: 
“White man work in there?” He was told that 
they did. To which the chief replied: “White man 
damn fool”’ No Indians worked inside. Wonder 
if the German workers are saying “Amerikanische 
Arbeiter Dumkopf”? 

At a specially convened chapel meeting held 
Saturday evening, March 15th, it was unanimously 
recommended that the regular members lay off 
whenever possible in an effort to assist the sub- 
stitutes getting some work during the dull period. 
A delegation from the News chapel also attended 
the meeting to report back to their chapel the ad- 
visability of following the plan outlined by the 
Chronicle chapel. 

Several members of the shop visited the Lino- 
type Company’s office at 638 Sacramento street last 
week and viewed the new Model 14, and from what 
the boys say, it is some machine. We understand 
that the company will be pleased to have anyone 
visit and see this improved typesetting machine. 

A communication from the stereotype depart- 
ment of this paper has been received by the chapel 
thanking the members for their floral offering in 
respect of the late Dave Barclay. Frank Colton 
sent in one on behalf of the members of that 
department. 

The Irish members of the office fittingly ob- 
served St. Patrick’s Day. .Several members ap- 
peared in ora—green trimmings, etc. For instance, 
Mickey McDermott wore a beautiful green hat, 
and other Irishmen wore green shirts, ribbons, etc. 

Anybody want to work in Reno, Nevada? The 
scale for night work is $57, day $54, forty-five 
years, so says the Journal this month. Even the 
printers on the Typographical Journal slip up once 
in a while. 

Whoever is in charge of the Examiner baseball 
team has not answered the challenge sent on be- 
half of the Chronicle team. What’s the matter? 

Can anyone tell Andy Ward when they are going 
to install a twelve-deck linotype machine in the ad 
alley? If you can, please do so immediately. 

R, W. Waterson tells that his younger brother, 
Alex. Waterson, has been elected magistrate of 
the police court at Clydebank, Scotland. 

Al Grimwood returned to work after a siege of 
sickness and is now fully recovered. 

“Red” King beats “Old Man Flu” in a four- 
round bout and is back at work, fit as ever. 


News Chapel Notes—By L. L. Heagney. 

A resolution calling for a referendum on the 
matter of introducing the five-day work week on 
San Francisco newspapers was sponsored by Milt 
Dunning at Sunday’s union meeting. It contem- 
plated its iriduction through a series of pro- 
gressive steps—one day off a month over a period 
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of time, a second period requiring two days off, a 
third period with three days off and the fourth 
period ushering in the five-day week, this to be 
effective only if subs were available, and in no 
case would days accumulate for more than two 
weeks. 

Monday’s chapel meeting adopted a resolution, 
offered by Mr. Dunning, originating in the Chron- 
icle chapel and passed unanimously at the union 
meeting Sunday: “Recommended that regulars so 
rearrange budgets that subs may be given an oc- 
casional day’s work.” Some differences of opinion 
developed as to the best method of accomplishing 
the objective but none as to the regulars’ duty dur- 
ing the present depression. Not a dissenting vote 
was registered. Truly one feels honored to associ- 
ate with men of this type, who, without exaggera- 
tion, may be termed “white men” in the best mean- 
ing of the expression. 

If the skipper keeps on putting in more machin- 
ery he'll have to stand in the doorway and ooze 
in the bozos who run it, perhaps using a shoe- 
horn. Making room for a Monotype caster, Mr. 
Davy moved out an Elrod and a dingus looking 
like a cutdown Linotype. 

One morning last week Herbie Callinan, the 
handsome stereotyper, left home in time to get to 
work on The Bulletin at 6 o’clock, which was 
correct in all except two things—the paper should 
have been The News and the time 7 o’clock. 

Tommy Davis asserts the only thing he has 
against bathing is that it ain’t permanent. 

Keyboard pounders, according to Lou Schmidt, 
are either babboons or gorillas, and he claims he 
has those in his corner so tame they climb trees 
and throw down cocoanuts for his lunch. 


A family gathering in Vallejo St. Patrick’s Day 
honored the birthday of Harry Beach’s sister. At 
this event a brother, Rex, displayed a bound vol- 
ume of the Sacramento Union for the year 1853. 

————— 

Fifty million pounds of shavings and sawdust 
are ground into flour each year—but not for food. 
The flour is used in various plastics in manu- 
factures. 
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Success and progress are the by-products of con- 
sistency. Demand the union label, shop card and 
working button. 

Se 


Q.—When was the Journeymen Tailors’ Union 
organized? 

A.—In 1883. It is the oldest of the present or- 
ganizations in the garment trades. 
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MAILER NOTES. 
By Leroy C. Smith. 

The March meeting of No. 18 was short but in- 
teresting, convening at 1:00 and adjourning at 2:10 
P. M., with more than 50 per cent of members in 
attendance. President Christie reported the con- 
clusion of arbitration, stating a decision from the 
arbiter may be expected very soon. Besides rou- 
tine business, following nominations for local offi- 
cers were made: President, Harold I. Christie; 
vice-president, P. Gaskill, Henry Grauli; secretary- 
treasurer, Alfred F. O’Neil; executive committee, 
(two to be elected), C. Eriberg, O. Frintrop, R. 
Hearon, H. Taylor, Dominic Del Carlo, N. Spang; 
sergeant-at-arms, Joseph Enright; delegates to the 
Allied Printing Trades Council (two to be elected) 
Harold I. Christie, Alfred F. O’Neil, C. Ross, H. 
Taylor; delegates to Labor Council, Thomas F. 
Burke, Joseph Stocker; label committee, Joseph 
Stocker; auditing committee, Alex. McLeod, Saul 
Lutz, Wm. Johns. 


Frank Kelly and H. (“Hi”) Levi, who have been 
on the sick list the past month, are reported as 
convalescing. James T. (“Scourie”’) Moore, for- 
mer member of No. 18, is confined at his residence 
in Chicago with lung complaint. He has applied 
for admission to Union Printers Home. ; 


Beyond question things have been breaking 
badly for the M. T. D. U. in the last six months, 
and the stage has now been reached when in M. T. 
D. U. locals’ circles there is more or less unrest. 
Hardly a thing is going as it should from the 
M. T. D. U. point of view. The outcome of the 
Smith-McArdle for President will be nothing to 
cheer about. Altogether these are troublesome 
days for the M. T. D. U. Its most sanguine sup- 
porters see trouble ahead and are not pleased at 
the prospect. The whole problem of conditions in 
the M. T. D. U. is bound up with another prob- 
lem—that of finances and the inevitable costs of 
court litigation‘which the members will be forced 
to pay when the treasury is empty, and judging 
from the December audit an empty M. T. D. U. 
treasury is not a remote probability. Between 
these two fires—Smith-McArdle tickets and a 
nearly depleted treasury—the members of the 
M. T. D. U. appear to be running around in 
circles in a veritable state of panic. A statement 
given out recently by the executive council of the 
M. T. D. U. says in part: “In compliance with 
instructions and the understanding of the delegates 
at the Seattle convention, the executive council has 
proceeded with court action in equity which will 
determine once and for all the rights, powers and 
privileges of the M. T. D. U.” John McArdle and 
the New York delegates voted for this action at 
the Seattle convention. The statement further 
says: “We desire to call to the attention of the 
membership that in instituting this court action and 
all court actions we have complied with the wishes 
of the membership as evidenced by the action of 
the delegates representing the membership in con- 
vention and their referendum vote.” Very plain to 
be seen by this statement that the executive council 
of the M. T. D. U. lays all blame for court litiga- 
tions upon the membership, not themselves. It also 
shows that the membership, and not the officers 
of the M. T. D. U., will have to foot the bills for 
court costs of same. And while McArdle, et al., 
seek to blame President Smith, et al., for the 
M. T. D. U. treasury being almost bankrupted by 
court litigation they never raised their voices in 
opposition, but gave it their support. Conse- 
quently the McArdle faction are as deep in the mud 
and mire of court litigation and sponsoring the 
mailer injunction proceedings against the I. T. U. 
as the present officers of the M. T. D. U. In the 
McArdle-Smith “split” it would seem someone is 


trying to “get from under,” and “pass the buck” 
to the other fellow. The action of the New York 
local in seeking to give McArdle, et al., a dose 
of “white wash” and trot them out as a “reform 
party,” is another big joke on the membership of 
the M. T. D. U. The wisest policy for M. T. D. U. 
locals to follow would be to adopt the Milwaukee 
tesolution. 

We learn from members who attended the March 
meeting of Los Angeles Mailers that the session 
was “stormy,” with a large display of “fireworks.” 
On the M. T. D. U. question a rising vote was had 
which stood 32 to 32, President Jack casting the 
deciding vote in favor of the M. T. D. U. McArdle 
came in for a lively panning, being accused of 
seeking the job of President of the M. T. D. U. for 
Paul Rowan, later on. President Jack is quoted as 
stating $900.00 a month for hotel and other ex- 
penses,” as shown by M. T. D. U.’s December 
audit, was not an “exorbitant amount.” Our good 
friend, Pat Maloney, we are informed, stated that 
President Smith really needed the $5400 as shown 
by the December audit for the six months’ period, 
“just to travel around and look at mailers.” Rather 
high-priced “gazing,” but it just shows what return 
members receive for paying money into the M. T. 
D. U. When the December audit came up at this 
meeting of No. 9 a “hot” fight took place—the 
Smith followers wanted to file it while the Pro- 
gressives asked that it be read. The Progressives 
won and the audit was read, and we are informed 
that during the reading of same even some of the 
Smith followers had to laugh over it. What fur- 
ther proof does one need that the M. T. D. U. is 
of no benefit to the working mailers when its fol- 
lowers cannot defend the officials for the extrava- 
gant expenditure of money and no results gained 
for those who “pay the freight.” 

An Eastern correspondent writes us as follows: 
“President Smith and Vice-President John White 
visited the Globe-Democrat mailing room on the 
8th and addressed the members. They ripped Mun- 
roe Roberts up and down in his own back yard, 
charging Roberts of receiving $75.00 a week from 
the McArdle Collier’s campaign fund and_ that 
Roberts pleaded to the St. Louis Mailers for an 
‘expense account’ in addition to the $75.00 a week 
Collier ‘salary’ and the St. Louis Mailers donated 
$50.00 a month for ‘gasoline and oil,’ and that he 
(Roberts), used his own machine for ‘campaign 
purposes.’ John White is all ‘up in the air’ after 
his trip with President Smith to St. Louis, stating 
that if he (White) had his way that President 
Smith should throw out several of McArdle’s en- 
dorsements, as the majority of McArdle’s endorse- 
ments, White states, are ‘from locals that are not 
paid up in full to the M. T. D. U,’ President 
Smith, it is said, refrains from such action for fear 
of ‘rousing the ire’ of the locals that are now hang- 
ing by a thread to the M. T. D. U. Smith and 
White visited Kansas City, Mo., the past week. 
Kansas City local will take a referendum vote 
this month on the proposition of withdrawing from 
the M. T. D. U. If the political pot keeps on 
boiling we may yet learn much concerning the 
‘invisible government’ of the M. T. D. U. In our 
opinion the real purpose of the $100,000 defense 
fund was to seek to establish a Mailers’ interna- 
tional by obtaining an equity from the I. T. U., but 
things failed to pan out as the M. T. D. U. official- 
dom expected. Now the $100,000 is about all gone 
and the signs point to the M. T. D. U. being on its 
last legs, for whichever ticket wins will lose, for it 
will have the M. T. D. U. hopelessly divided.” 
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The mistress of the household represents the 
“purchasing power.” She cannot go on a strike, 
but she can obviate the necessity of striking by 
demanding the union label. 
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The worker who has not sense enough to join 
the union of his craft in these days of organization 
on every side can be of little use to anybody or 
anything. He is just a superfluity on the labor 
market which operates to the detriment of every- 
body. He makes it impossible because of his 
presence for fair employers to stabilize working 
conditions, because no one can ever tell what he 
is going to do. With union workers it is different, 
They can make decisions which are binding and 
enter into agreements with employers that will be 
maintained and respected, which is good for the 
employer, the worker, and the public. 


a 


San Francisco is one of the few progressive cities 
in this country that has no municipal library, that 
is, a library containing the administrative records 
and information concerning the governmental af- 
fairs of the city. Up to 1917, the city government 
at least published a volume, entitled the Municipal 
Reports, which contained such information for 
each current year. But since then there are only 
two sources available for such information; one in 
the daily newspapers and the other is the so-called 
Bureau of Governmental Research. Both these re- 
ceive their figures and data from the various city 
officials, but they let out only such information 
and figures as suit their respective purposes of 
propaganda and desire to lead or mislead the pub- 
lic. The present system is intolerable. Give us a 
Municipal Library. 

See 


The nation’s leading auto manufacturer was 
asked what effect automatic machinery has on un- 
employment, and he replied: “Who’s going to 
make the machines?” That is a trick answer. A 
manufacturer buys a machine because it reduces 
his labor cost, or increases output, which is the 
same thing. If the cost of the machine equals the 
manufacturer’s cost of production under his old 
system, there is no incentive for him to buy the 
machine. Why do railroads, for instance, install 
monster locomotives that haul a mile-long freight 
train, where formerly 40 cars were hauled? Will 
this auto manufacturer claim that the cost of that 
locomotive equals the savings that are a result of 
longer trains, fewer crews and faster freight trains? 
To present this question is but to answer the claim 
that it takes as many men to manufacture an auto- 
matic or labor-saving machine as that machine dis- 
places from the time it is installed to the time it is 
scrapped. 


INNOCENTS OF IDLENESS 


It is rather amusing to hear some of the discussions that take place during 


periods of acute unemployment in gatherings of individuals who rarely feel any 
sting whatever as a consequence of that condition of affairs. Only a few days ago 
the head of a large industrial organization told us that the present period of idle- 
ness was purely “psychologic” and would soon pass away. The matter of unem- 
ployment is similarly treated by many preachers, politicians and half-baked econo- 
mists, who shout from the housetops that American standards of living must be 
maintained, but who have no more practical solution of the difficulty than had the 
captain of industry who told us the trouble was “psychologic.” 


The truth of the matter is that the labor movement has been pointing to the 
approach of the present condition for many years as a consequence of the introduc- 
tion of labor-saving devices and improved machinery into almost every line of 
industry, thus displacing hundreds of thousands of workers annually. But the labor 
movement has directed attention to the fact also that this process could not be con- 
tinued without undermining the whole social order and making things worse for 
the worker, the industrialist and the merchant. Labor, too, has offered a remedy 
for the difficulty, but greedy employers who entertain the hope that foreign mar- 
kets may be found for their products are slow to admit the truth of the situation 
that confronts us even now and which is certain to grow more acute as the years go 
by unless that remedy is put into effect at a very early date. 


So long as low wages and long working weeks prevail, the workers’ purchasing 
power must remain below the point which will keep the wheels of industry turning, 
because there can be no denying the fact that the American market is the best market 
for American products, and that the present system of mass production cannot be 
permanently maintained unless the great mass of consumers have sufficient earning 
power to enable them to purchase regularly the output of American industries. This 
can never be brought about by throwing annually hundreds of thousands of addi- 
tional men and women into the army of unemployed which is daily to be found 
upon our streets, with no means of satisfying the most urgent necessities of life. 


The trade union movement has been calling attention to the fact that by short- 
ening the workday and the workweek these millions of idle men and women can be 
put to work and in that way placed in a position where they will be able to take their 
proper places in the ranks of consumers. No other institution has put forward any- 
thing like such a practical and easily adopted scheme for ending the present com- 
mercial and industrial depression. Neither has any preacher, politician or reformer 
been able to tell us how unemployed men and women can supply themselves with 
the things they need and thus stimulate commercial and industrial activity. 


Blind greed has ignored the advice of the labor movement all too long, and 
as a consequence there are, according to official government statistics, at present 
more than three millions of unemployed persons in the United States. Think what 
that means to American commerce and industry, to say nothing at all about the 
misery and tragedy in the lives of those who are walking the streets with no ray 
of hope before them! 


In the case of most of those responsible for this condition of affairs it must 
be said that they are not so blind as to be unaware of what they are doing and of 
the misery and want they are bringing upon millions of helpless fellow men. They 
are conscious of the facts, but they are actuated in every instance by their unsatis- 
fiable greed. They may have hearts and souls like other humans, but if they have, 
their conduct absolutely conceals that fact. Perhaps most of them are sure that 
they are not made of the same material that goes into the structure of the workers 
and that as a consequence they can afford to be cruel and unhuman in their treat- 
ment of the toilers, but that is a delusion and a snare, and they will eventually find 
themselves the victims of their own viciousness. 
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THE CHERRY TREE 
Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 


truth about many things, sometimes pro- 


foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 


recklessly. 


Well, ladies and gentlemen, the Communists 
have had their big parade and here we are, just 
where we were. Some of the Communists got to 
jail and some of them drew down a little punish- 
ment. It is not on record that anybody who joined 
in the March 6th street shows got a job out of it. 
That isn’t the way unemployment is going to be 
cured. Jobs are not made that way. Not saying 
that there is no value in forcefully calling attention 
of authorities to a crucial situation—and sometimes 
by demonstrations. But jobs will not be made in 
the United States by asserting that democracy is 
wrong and Communist dictatorship is right. Jobs 
will not be made by flying the red flag, reviling 
freedom, talking about barricades. That stuff, as 
trades unionists know, is the bunk—and worse. 

* * &* 

Some of the red demonstrations were such piti- 
fully funny things. In one city, as the pictures 
show, two of the leaders were mere kids, a very 
long haired boy in his teens, an emotional girl in 
her teens. They were not seeking employment for 
themselves, or for anybody. They were just join- 
ing in a propaganda in which they may or may 
not believe, and to which they may have lent them- 
selves for any one of several reasons, most of 
which have nothing to do with logic, or economic 
facts, or constructive purpose. It will take a long 
time for most people to get an understanding of 
the extent to which such outbursts are pathological 
—to what an extent every extremist movement is 
pathological. But if that could ever be fully un- 
dersteod we would know a lot more than we do 
know about why men and women and boys and 
girls get together in these orgiastic affairs. 

* * &* 

Unemployment didn’t come out of the streets; 
it won’t be cured in the streets. Nor will it be 
cured in dingy halls where “down with the govern- 
ment” is the slogan of wild outbursts. Remember 
this: Communism, here and in every country, is 
aiming toward a definite object. It is NOT con- 
cerned with getting employment for anyone. Com- 
munism aims at revolution—nothing less. It plays 
every situation toward that end. It seeks nothing 
less. It will join with every dissenter so as to 
weaken the fabric of democracy and make it tum- 
ble more easily. Go read the literature of Com- 
munism. That any Ameriean should fall in line 
with any part of the Communist program is an 
amazing thing. That any American should as- 
sociate with Communists in any movement for 
any purpose is equally amazing. For the Com- 
munist uses every movement into which he can 
get himself for just one purpose—revolution. 
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Those that want revolution ought to be honest 
enough about it to go clear over into the Com- 
munist camp. To play around with Communists 
while trying to preserve an appearance of reform- 
ism is sheer hypocrisy. But a good many are doing 
that. It goes strong in the coteries, as the sar- 
castic and incisive W. J. Ghent calls them. That’s 
why we have such a strange assortment of “in- 
tellectuals” who are off the track, of pinks and 
other queer birds. They don’t know, or else they 
are afraid to go the route. Be those things as 
they may—let’s cut out the mixing—let’s brand 
the mixers. Communism is Communism and those 
that want revolution must stand the gaff. Mean- 
while American, democratic methods will have to 
suffice for curing unemployment and all other ills. 


———— 
Deserve better working conditions by aiding 


other workers to secure them. Demand the union 
abel, shop card and working button. 
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Jack—What did the landlady do when she found 
that you had left the light burning for three days? 

Spratt—She turned us both out.—Vancouver 
Province. 


“Imagine my embarrassment,” said Dumb Dora, 
“when, according to my custom, I looked under 
the bed before retiring. I had forgotten that I 
was in an upper berth.”—U. P. Magazine. 


The Vicar—The collection this morning will be 
taken in aid of the Arch Fund and not as errone- 
ously printed in the Parish Magazine in aid of the 
Arch Fiend.—The Bystander (London). 


A certain club had replaced its familiar black- 
coated servitors with young, and sometimes pretty, 
waitresses. One of the old die-hard members who 
had strongly opposed the idea dropped into lunch 
one day. 

“How’s the duck today?” he growled, glowering 
at the girl who came to serve him. 

“Oh, I’m all right,” said the waitress, perkily. 
“How are you, sir?’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


“What do you do?’ 

“T keep house, scrub, scour, bake, wash dishes, 
cook, do the laundry, iron, sew.” 

And the census-taker listed her: ‘“Housewife— 
no occupation.”—Boston Transcript. 


Klumseigh obtained a job as packer in a china 
warehouse. On the third day he smashed a big 
vase. On pay day he was called into the manager’s 
office and was told that half his wages would he 
deducted each week until the vase was paid for. 

“How much was the vase worth?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“About $300,” replied the manager. 

“Hurrah!” shouted Klumseigh. 

The manager stared. “Whatahell?” 

“Well,” said Klumseigh, “it looks as if I’ve got 
a steady job at last.’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


“I’ve decided on a name for the baby,” said the 
young mother. “I shall call her Euphrosyne.” 

Her husband did not care for the selection, but 
being a tactful fellow, he was far too wise to de- 
clare his objection. 

“Splendid,” he said cheerfully. “The first girl 
I ever loved was called Euphrosyne, and the name 
will revive pleasant memories.” 

There was a brief period of silence, then: “We'll 
call her Elizabeth, after my mother,” said the 
young wife, firmly.—Boston Transcript. 
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LABOR QUERIES. 
Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who's 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers. Etc., Etc. 
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Q.—Is there a monument to the victims of the 
Ludlow massacre? 

A.—Yes. It was erected at Canon City, Colo., 
by the United Mine Workers of America. 


Q.—What union was organized at Sedalia, Mo.? 
A.—Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. 


Q—When did locomotive engineers first or- 
ganize? 

A.—In 1855, when engineers formed at Balti- 
more the National Protective Association of the 
United States. This organization lasted only a 
year. The present Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers wag organized in 1863. 


Q.—What English union once held membership 
in the American Federation of Labor? 

A.—A branch of the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners of Great Britain, which 
was in existence in the United States when the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners was 
founded. The English organization was suspended 
from the A. F. of L. in 1912 and its members 
gradually absorbed by the American union. 


Sa eee 

The Department of Commerce reports that the 
daily average movement per freight car in 1929 
was 32.4 miles per day. This is an increase of 1.2 
miles over 1928 and 2.1 miles over the daily aver- 
age of 1927. Last year’s average was an increase 
of 10 miles above that of 1921, or an approximate 
gain of one-third more miles in nine years. It was 
stated that the average speed per freight train in 
1929 was the highest ever attained, being 13.2 
miles per hour. The average load per car was also 
increased. This fast movement of cars means less 
rolling stock and less employees, with greater out- 
put and higher earnings. 
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Wear Wickman’s Union Made Gloves 
Specially Designed For Your Need 
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ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTOENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 


Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 


L. BLOOM 
149 New 
Montgomery 


Demand this Label on Cloth Caps and 
Uniform Caps 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN WHEN HAVING 
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Fine Tailored Clothes Cost No More 


ALWAYS B O S S UNION 


FAIR TAILOR 
HEmlock 0414 - 1034 Market - Granada Block 


Always demanding the union label, shop card 
and working button is evidence that you are a 
real live member of organized labor. 


Cooks and Waiters 


DOUGLAS TAIT RUDDY WARTENBERG 


DOUGLAS TAIT’S 


Taverne - Rotisserie and Coffee Shop 
Steaks, Chops and ety Dinner 


53 TURK STREET 2 MARKET STREET 
Phone FRanklin 1121 


35 SIXTH ST. 
Cor Stevenson 


1730 FILLMORE ST. 
Near Sutter 


THE LEADER DAIRY LUNCH, Inc. 


70 FOURTH ST. 631 BROADWAY 63 FIFTH ST. 
Corner Jessie Near Grant Ave. Near Market 


LOG CABIN TAVERN 
DAIRY LUNCH 
JOHN KANE, Proprietor 
A Somewhat Different Place to Eat 
ood of Quality 


34 Third Street, near Market 


San Francisco 


Dr. Frank Vizetelly, lexicographer, is busy dif- 
fering with Al Smith and Nathan Haskell Dole 
on the question of the proper pronunciation of the 
radio. There is a third party, consisting mainly 
of wives who believe that what their husbands 
call it when it’s out of order is more improper 
than either of the others.—Boston Herald. 


Book Agent (to farmer)—You ought to buy an 
encyclopedia, now that your boy is going to school. 

Farmer—Not on your life. Let him walk, the 
same as I did.—The New Outlook. 
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MENTAL OR PHYSICAL, WHICH? 


Communists in the North, on March 6, called 
mass demonstrations and in some instances chal- 
lenged government. Trade unionists in the South 
were conducting their educational campaign. 

Communists appeal to unorganized, undisciplined 
crowds, and herein in propaganda value to a few 
daring revolutionists who understand mob psy- 
chology. 

Individuals can reason, but crowds never. The 
individual loses his reasoning capacity in a crowd 
—he is an unconscious victim of mob psychology. 

Where street crowds assemble the mob spirit is 
latent and can be aroused to a point where orderly 
processes are threatened and often set aside. 

When a person understands mob psychology he 
can appreciate why public authorities are so alert 
in times of unrest. 


No student of history undervalues revolution or 
its need when other remedies fail. 

Revolution is an elemental weapon. It is the last 
resort of desperate men who protest against wrong, 
whose appeals are ignored by entrenched autoc- 
racy. 

These factors existed in the United States in 
1776, in England in 1648 and in France in 1789, 
when revolution brought the immortal Declaration 
of Independence and abolished absolutism and 
feudalism. 


It is idle to compare these times with today 
when a social conscience is possible, when our 
nation will respond to a determined, intelligent 
education and agitation. 


Physical revolution has been replaced by a real- 
ization of the power of mental revolution—new 
ideals, judgments and instincts. 


Organized labor believes in mental revolutions. 
Our nation is governed not by force, but by a 
sound, discriminating public opinion, that lawmak- 
ers, presidents and courts dare not ignore. 

To change ancient outlooks, to have men vol- 
untarily avow new social standards, is the purpose 
of organized labor. 

Every recruit to this educational policy is an ad- 
ditional soldier in the army of social justice. 

The physical revolutionist rejects this system. 
He has a contempt for mass intelligence and 
strives for the theatrical, that he may be followed. 
Unemployment or any other condition merely aids 
his racket. 


The trade unionist believes mass intelligence 
standards should be raised and that ostentation 
and flourish have no place in appeals for a finer 
social creed. 


The trade union method is slow, but it is durable 
because of this fact. It lacks the dramatic, preten- 
tious and spectacular. Its present effort in the 
South, for instance, is a foundation for permanency. 


Physical revolution fails when men have other 
remedies. The power of public opinion in our 
country is proof that remedies for every wrong 
exist. 

The fault is within ourselves that these remedies 
are not more rapidly applied. 
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R. J. BANDY, O. D. 


OPTOMETRIST 
2495 Mission Street Cor. Twenty-first 


ASHLEY & McMULLEN 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
EFFICIENT COURTEOUS SERVICE 
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G. E. Ashley, Sec. C. H. Ashley, Pres. 
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Synopsis of the Minutes of the Regular Meeting of 
March 14, 1930. 


Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., by Presi- 
dent Roe H. Baker. 


Roll Call of Officers—Vice-President Dixon ex- 
cused; Delegate Lorain appointed Vice-President 
pro tem. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 


Credentials—From Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union, 
for Wm. Casey, vice J. J. Rusk, deceased. Dele- 
gate seated. 

Communications—Filed—From the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks, with reference to the Box 
Measure dealing with the restrictions of Mexican 
immigration. From Retail Clerks’ Union No. 432, 
with reference to the firm of Dibble & Company, 
1032 Market street; refuse to have union clerks in 
their employ or operate under union hours; look 
for the Clerks’ button when making purchases. 
From the Civil Service Commission of Alameda, 
announcement of examinations to be held for Dep- 
uty Public Defender, Fire Lookout, Mounted Fire 
Patrol, Auto Mechanics. 

Bakery Drivers—Submitted their revised wage 
scale and agreement for endorsement, which on 
motion was referred to the Executive Committee. 

Reports of Unions—Cracker Bakers—Reported 
the National Biscuit Company still unfair. Tunnel 
Workers—Continuing organizing campaign; are 
making progress. Bakery Drivers—Requested 
unionists and friends to refrain from patronizing 
the Torino Baking Company; will negotiate new 
agreement. 

Report of Promotional League—Foreman & 
Clark are selling union made hats and caps. 

Brother Manuel Jacobs, delegate from the Fed- 
eration of Teachers No. 61, addresses the Council, 
outlining an organization scheme dealing with 
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various industries and pledged his assistance to 
unions; his lecture was illustrated with charts de- 
scribing the various industries. 
Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 
Good of the Council—Several delegates dis- 
cussed various methods of improving conditions of 
the workers. 
Receipts—$631.25. Expenses—$202.31. 
Council adjourned at 9:40 P. M. 
Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
P. S.—Members of affiliated unions are urged to 
demand the union label, card and button when 
making purchases. Also to patronize the Municipal 
Railway whenever possible. 
Pie eee 
STEREOTYPERS GAIN 
Newspaper stereotypers in Milwaukee and in 
Racine, raised wages to $49.12 for day work and 
$52.16 for night work. Former rates were $48.33 
and $51.51. 
——— ee 
PUBLIC TEACHERS IN LINE 
Teachers of Plains Township, Pa., voted unani- 
mously to affiliate with the American Federation 
of Teachers, a unit of the American Federation of 
Labor. 
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PACIFIC COAST DAIRY 


S. LOMBARDI & SONS 


Cream and Milk 
Pasteurized and Pure 


from 
Producer 


to 
Consumer 
“Fresh by a Day” 


Call— 
DElaware 


3680 


2414 San Bruno Avenue 
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Our power of purchase, combined with a demand 
for union goods and union service, is the greatest 
organizing force we have. 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List’ of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
out and post it. 


Alhambra Theatre. 

American Tobacco Company. 
Austin’s Shoe Stores. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
Bella Roma Cigar Co. 

Castro Theatre. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 


Clinton Cafeterias. 
Embassy Theatre. 


Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mfg., 113 Front. 

Foster's Lunches. 

Gallenkamp’s Shoe Stores. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. 

Hollywood Dry Corporation and its Products. 

Koffee Kup, 5424 Geary. 

Manning's, Inc., Coffee and Sandwich Shops. 

Market Street R. R. 

Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 

Purity Chain Stores. 

Regent Theatre. 

Royal Theatre. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 

The Mutual Stores Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 


All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 
a | 
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Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 
Dp. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. The 
Executive and Arbitration Committee meet 
every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label Section 
meets first and third Wednesdays at 8. 
p.m. Headquarters’ phone MArket 0056. 

(Please notify Clarion of any change) 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during February, 
March, April and October, 49 Clay. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays at 
Labor Temple. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 
Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Wednesdays, 8 
Dp. m., 108 Valencia. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robt. Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, at 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 

Barbers No. 148—Meet 1st and 3rd Mondays, 112 
Valencia. 

Bill Posters No, 44—Meet 4th Monday, Shakes- 
peare Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meet 1st 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bookbinders—Office, Room 804, 693 Mission. Meet 
3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tues., Labor Temple. 

Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet 1st and 3rd Tues- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Brewery Drivers—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 


Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 3rd Thursday, 
Labor Temple. 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No. 377—Meet 
Ist and 8rd Wednesdays, 200 Guerrero. 


Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Temple. 


Butchers No, 508—Meet Ist and 8rd Fridays at 
Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb streets. 


Carpenters No, 483—Meets Mondays, 112 Valencia. 


Cemetery Workers-—Meets Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 8rd Thursdays, 143 
Albion, 


Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays at 112 
Valencia. 


Cleaners, Dyers and Pressers No. 
710 Grant Building. 
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and 3rd 


17960—Office, 
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Commercial Telegraphers—420 Clunie Bldg. 

Capmakers No. 9—Jos. Shaw, 3220 East 16th, 
Oakland, Calif. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays, 8:30 
Pp. m.; 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p. m., 1164 Market. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays at 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Bakers No. 125—Meet 3rd Monday, Labor 
Temple. 

Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Dredgemen 45-C—268 Market. 


Elevator Constructors No, $—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 


Elevator Operators and Starters No. 
1st Thursday, 200 Guerrero. 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 112 Valencia. 


Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Electrical Workers No. 537, Cable Splicers. 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays at 
Labor Temple. 

Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific Bldg 
Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason. 

Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2ud Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 

Ferryboatmen’s Union—Ferry Building. 

Garage Employees—Meet 2nd Tuesdays, at Labor 
Temple, 

Garment Cutters No. 45—Meet 2nd and 4th Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet lst Thursday at 
515 p. m.; 8rd Thursday, 8 p. m., Labor Temple. 

Glove Workers—Meet lst Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 178 Flood Av. 

Hoisting Engineers No, 59—Meet Mondays, at 200 
Guerrero. 

Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza, 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Meet 4th Thursday 
evenings at Metropolitan Hall, South San Fran- 

cisco. 


Janitors No. 9—Mect Ist and 3rd Thursdays, at 
Labor Temple. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—Room 842, Pa- 
cific Building. 

Longshoremen’s Association—Sec., Emil G. 
85 Clay. 

Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet 1st and 3rd Mon- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Letter Carriers—Sec., Thomas P. Tierney, 635a 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason, 


Ist and 3rd 
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Lithographers No. 17—-Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
day- 273 Golden Gate avenue. 


Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, at Labor 
Temple, 


Mailers No. 18—Meet 3rd Sundays, Labor Temple. 
Secretary, A. F. O'Neill, 771 17th avenue. 


Marine Diesel Engineers No. 49—Ferry Building. 


Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, 


200 Guerrero, 


Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 40—H. F. Strother, 
Ferry Bldg. 


Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 89—Ferry Building. 


Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, at Labor 
Temple, 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. 


Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 


Municipal Sewermen No. 534—200 Guerrero. 


Musicians No, 6—Meet 2nd Thursday; Executive 
Board, Tuesday, 230 Jones. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Ornamental Plasterers No. 
4th Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, 200 Guerrero. 


Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 


Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 


Photo Engravers—Meet lst Friday, 150 Golden 
Gate avenue, 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, at f.abor 
Temple. 


Post Office Laborers—Sec., W. T. Colbort, 278 
Lexington. 


460--Meet 2nd and 


Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—Sec., Geo. Monahan, 765 
Page. 


Meets 


Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet 2nd Tues- 
days, 273 Golden Gate avenue. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 
59 Clay. 


Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays. 
3953 Sixteenth. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet 1st Friday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Stationary Engineers No. 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist Tuesdays, at Labor 
Temple. 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet 1st and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovel Men No. 
268 Market. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., Manuel De Salles, 
R. F. D. 7, Niles, Calif. 

Stcve Mounters No. 62—J. J. Kerlin, 1534 29th 
Ave., Oakland, Calif. 

Street Carmen, Division 518—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Technical Engineers No. 11—John Coughlan, 70 
Lennox Way. 


64—Meet Ist and 3rd 


45—Meet Ist Saturday, 


Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 

Theatrical Wardrobe Attendants—Sec., Norah 
Alden, 288 9th. 


Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Trade Union Promotional League (Label Section) 
—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 
MArket 7560. 


Tunnel and Aqueduct Workers—P. 0. Box 934, 
Livermore, Calif. 


Typographical No. 21—Office, 16 First St. Meet 
3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
United Laborers No. 1—Meet Tuesdays, at 200 


Guerrero, 


Upholsterers No. 28—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Watchmen No. 
Bosworth. 

Waiters No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 3 p. m., 1256 
Market. 

Waitresses No, {8—Meet lst and 3rd Wednesdays 
at 8 p. m.; @nd and last Wednesdays, 3 p. m., 
at 1171 Market, 

Water Workers—{ ‘c., Thomas Dowd, 214 27th 8t. 
Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Window Cleaners No. 44—-Meet Ist Thursdays, at 
7:30 p, m., Labor Temple. 
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Brief Items of Interest 


The following members of San Francisco unions 
died during the past week: John S. Hinchsliff of 
the molders, John Lund of the painters, George R. 
Sims of the theatrical stage employees, Frank 
Presley of the printing pressmen, Warren E, Cum- 
mings of the cooks, and James Joseph Higgins of 
the longshoremen. 

At the election of the Milk Wagon Drivers’ 
Union last week William Casey was elected busi- 
ness agent to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of J. J. Rusk. Casey was also sent as a delegate to 
the Labor Council to succeed Rusk. 

At the last meeting of the Labor Council Dele- 
gate Manuel Jacobs of the Federation of Teachers 
No. 61, gave a very interesting and instructive talk 
concerning plans of organization for the different 
industries, and his remarks were illustrated by 
charts which pictured the various industries in such 
fashion as to make his ideas readily assimilable by 
his fellow unionists. 

The California Conference of Sheet Metal Work- 
ers met in Bakersfield last Saturday and Sunday 
and outlined plans for a State benefit insurance 
system which it is expected will soon be inaugu- 
rated. From Bakersfield most of the delegates 
proceeded to Sacramento to attend the convention 
of the State Building Trades Council which con- 
vened Monday morning last. 

Declaring that he wants to help break the “stran- 
gle hold of the electric, gas, water, trolley, bus and 
other monopolies on the cost of living and the 
government of the State,” Gifford Pinchot, former 
Governor of Pennsylvania, has announced that he 
will be a candidate for Governor at the Republican 
primary election in May. 

As a result of the activities of the Bengal Jute 
workers’ Union, 20,000 mill hands have gone on 
strike in the Titaghur area of India. 

China has asked the advice and help of the 
League of Nations in building up its health ser- 
vice, a request which was hailed at the headquar- 
ters of the League as an important development in 
the history of the League’s technical activities and 
a long step further toward establishing the position 
of the League as a world-wide and not merely Eu- 
ropean association of States. 

An Emergency Conference on Unemployment 
set up by trades unions and the Socialist party in 
New York City has asked Mayor Walker for an 
early hearing on plans for unemployment relief. 

Foreign Secretary Henderson of the British La- 
bor Government told several questioners in the 
House of Commons that a study of the Soviet 
Government's decree respecting religious associ- 
ations indicated “a continuance of anti-religious 
pressure which consistently for many years past 
has been a notorious feature of the Soviet Govern- 
ment.” 

In the hope of stimulating building construction 
and thus alleviating unemployment, the New York 
City Board of Aldermen has adopted an ordinance 
which effects seven radical changes in the building 
code of the city. The amendments require only 


the signature of Mayor Walker to become law. 
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WOMEN’S WAGES IN COTTON MILLS. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Wages of the miserably paid women textile 
workers in American cotton mills are not ad- 
vancing or even holding their own. They are 
dropping, according to the annual report of the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor. The bureau shows that a definite drop 
of 13 per cent took place in the four-year period 
from 1924 to 1928, 

In 1928 the average full-time earnings per week 
of 38,000 women working in 150 different cotton 
mills scattered throughout the 11 states included 
in a Bureau of Labor Statistics study were $15.66. 
The states surveyed— Alabama, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New York, North Carolina, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina and Virginia—may be said to be 
thoroughly representative of the industry. Accord- 
ing to the United States Census of Manufactures 
in 1925, they employed almost nine-tenths of the 
wage earners in cotton manufacturing in the United 
States. 

New Hampshire leads all the states included in 
the 1928 study in regard to women’s wages in 
cotton mills, with its average full-time earnings 
per week of $20.13, and Alabama, with an average 
of $11.88, trails the list. Rhode Island’s average 
of $19.47 is next to the highest, and South Caro- 
lina’s $12.32 is next to the lowest, although the 
$12.77 reported for Georgia outranks this minimum 
by a very small margin. Somewhat better are 
the figures for Virginia and North Carolina, $14.99 


and $14.62, respectively. Massachusetts ranks 
only fifth among the 11 states. 
Not one of the 12 occupations for which 


women’s earnings were reported in 1928 escaped 
a decline from the 1924 figure. The more than 
10,000 spinners showed a decrease of 14 per cent 
in earnings, and the 8100 weavers a 13 per cent 
reduction. 

That earnings in northern mills dropped much 
more than those in southern mills in the four years 
is a significant fact disclosed by a comparison of 
the two periods. In the Carolinas, Alabama and 
Georgia the level of wages fell little or not at all, 
whereas the 18,000 women reported in the northern 
States surveyed had weekly earnings in 1928 two 
to four dollars less than the earnings in’ the same 
occupations in 1924. As a result, for these \Six 
northern states combined, women’s earnings, which 
had been 54 per cent greater than earnings in the 
South in 1924, were only 33 per cent greater than 
earnings in the South in 1928. 


“This lessening of the differential between the 
two sections by a decline in the North instead of 
an advance in the South worked to the great dis- 
advantage of women’s earnings in the industry as 
a whole, since the southern scale itself was at a 
lower level at the end of the four years and, ac- 
cording to the census of 1920, more women were 
employed in the North than in the South,” the 
report points out. 

Alabama, ranking lowest in the wage scale in 
both periods, is the only state surveyed which 
showed an advance in wages in 1928 over 1924, 
The increase, however, was very slight, less than 
5 per cent. Massachusetts with an 18 per cent 
decrease in wages in the four years, showed the 
greatest drop of all the states. 

———— 
The mistress of the household represents the 


“purchasing power.” She cannot go on a strike, 
but she can obviate the necessity of striking by 


demanding the union label. 
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must have or suffer, that man is my master, let 
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